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Peace was preserved in 1913 as a result of Sir Edward Grey's
skill, but skill would have availed nothing if the situation of
1913 had originated in the action of any of the great powers.
The national passions of the great powers were not aroused;
the political future neither of Austria nor of Russia had been
staked. Diplomacy can be effective in these circumstances.
Once a great power has declared its position and stated its
demands, once it is actually involved in a dispute, all that
diplomacy can do is to cover up a surrender on one side or the
other. Britain ended her isolation not in order to defeat the
aims of one power or another, but in order to preserve such an
equilibrium in Europe that no great power would press its
claims beyond the point where diplomacy could be effective.
In this Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, and Sir Edward Grey
were successful, and there is ample evidence that, but for their
policy, war would have broken out in 1905, in 1908, and in
1911, as well as in 1913. Nothing moreover is more probable
than that, but for the assassination of the Archduke Franz
Ferdinand in 1914, that year also would, thanks to British
diplomacy, have come to its close with Europe still at peace.

Nevertheless, the rising temper of the nationalist movements
must, in the long run, have led to war in a Europe whose delicate
diplomatic machinery had as its linchpin an empire whose very
constitution was a negation of national claims and whose con-
tinued survival, therefore, could not be counted on in an age
aggressively and militarily nationalistic. That can be said with
certainty, and to say that is to justify the course of British
foreign policy in the first years of the century. While creating
the conditions most favourable to the maintenance of peace, as
was proved by successive crises safely overcome, we prepared
also for war and ensured that our interests, when the chal-
lenge of German imperialism was ultimately delivered, should
be effectively defended by a coalition long prepared for the
purpose.

Must we conclude that there is no substance in the charge
that Britain shares, even if in lesser measure, with Austria,
Germany, and Russia the responsibility for the war of 1914?
That at no time up to August 1914 did any British statesmen
and any body of public opinion plan or wish to fight Germany